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College Success. 


As the eyes of a classmate accidentally fell upon our theme, stand- 
ing forth prominently at the top of a blank page, he almost sneeringly 
remarked that it was “worn out,” and “had already been written 
upon in every number of the ‘ Lit.’” However chilling and dispara- 
ging this remark may then have been to us, just entering upon a literary 
career, we have determined to breast the tide of opinion which may 
style our production dry and pointless, and rise superior to every hind- 
rance to our saying and writing just what comes into our mind in the 
shape of honest convictions. What theme, pray, is not already worn 
threadbare? Yet does it argue, since such is the case, that nothing 
more need he said or written upon “ worn” themes. Far from it. Were 
such a gorrect inference, we would cheerfully resign at once our Edi- 
torial chair to one who will dispense to you from a more fertile brain 
than ours, continually, something new. 

The question, what constitutes a successful college career, is one 
which is not only of primary importance to him who is just commenc- 
ing life within these walls, and whose ideas and plans are formed from 
a prospective point of view, but one equally significant to him far 
advanced towards the end of the course, and who from a retrospection 
is passing judgment in his own mind as to his own success or failure. 
To answer this question in such a manner, that each, from a correct 
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view of the real worth of a college training, may justly estimate his 
own position as an educated man, shall be our endeavor, though it 
may be a puerile attempt. Nor can we respond with a single or uni- 
form answer, for in some respects the replies are as varied as the 
purposes which assemble these hundreds within “old Yale.” It may 
surprise some that we should intimate that aught else save a common, 
uniform purpose animates those whose names are enrolled within our 
college catalogue, yet it is easy to convince any one of the falsity of 
such an idea. Many enter college impelled by xo particular purpose, 
or love for literary pursuits, and with no definite aim to stimulate and 
be the guiding motive of their life. Some, the heirs to rich inherit- 
ances, the fond object of the affectionate regard of doting parents or 
relatives, are crowded through the preparatory study of early years 
by the diligence of private tutors and guardians. College is regarded 
as a goal to be reached, a life which, of itself, by the mere charm of 
association, will transform the boy itno the man, and add dignity and 
power with but little self-effort. Others, of their own accord, honestly 
desire to secure a college Diploma for the sake of having their names 
enrolled among college graduates, imagining that that of itself will 
carry them successfully and honorably through after life, become 
a passport to the respect and society of the refined, and a sure key 
with which to unlock earth’s treasures, and win for themselves a com- 
petency. Some, and we believe by far the the larger portion of the 
present members of our Colleges, seek zealously, with a laudable 
ambition, the acquirement of that “ mental discipline,” that develop- 
ment of manliness, and that wealth of knowledge, which a collegiate 
course alone can impart. Under these classes then, we will include 
the multitude of those pursuing a college course, and will consider 
first the success at the close of these four academic years in the light 


of the purposes which have stimulated them from unsophisticated 


Freshmen till they have become dignified Seniors. 

Of those negative characters in college, whose only ambition as far 
as literary attainment is concerned, is to maintain a connection with 
the institution itself, and with their class, we have little to say. Suc- 
cess as students is entirely lost sight of. To have a “jolly ” time, 
spend as much money as they can coax from parents or guardians, and 
receive a diploma in the end, is a purpose which would render College 
life simply a pastime, and nothing more or less than one long holiday. 
The aim of the student life of such, is in a measure, beyond doubt, 
invariably attained, at least as far as the abandonment of all literary 
honors is concerned, and in their own estimation as far as physical or 
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social enjoyment and mental ease has been their purpose. But if we 
could look into their inner life, and analyze the extent of veal pleasure 
which the College four years has afforded them, we should find, and 
they themselves would confess, that in the attainment of the desired 
object they have miserably failed. The remark of a College graduate 
of thirty years ago, comes frequently into our mind, as we witness 
such a waste of time and talent, that “ College makes as many fools 
as men.” We are far from agreeing with this sweeping assertion, nor 
do we rank this class of students, as our alumnus friend would, among 
« fools,” though we will admit the folly of such a life. We believe it 
is utterly impossible fer a single individual to complete a College 
career, under the present high requirements of our first-class Colleges, 
without receiving incalculable benefits, without having his manhood 
strengthened, and a power for evil or good acquired, which no other 
training can develop. Yet the careless reckiessness of many a stu- 
dent, who would regard College as ‘a glorious place if only the liter- 
ary and religious exercises were wholly dispensed with,” being entirely 
at variance and antagonistic to the real purposes and aims of College 
requirements, tends cortinually rather to mar than highten enjoy- 
ment. Opposition and restraint meet the lover of ease and pleasure 
in a direction diametrically opposed to him, and ever create chafing 
and uneasiness. Hence, we believe it almost impossible that those 
whose thoughts are bent on sociality, and mental ease, however bril- 
liant may be the inborn talent they possess, should gain anything like 
the successful attainment of their apparent purposes. 

The laudable ambition, as far as it goes, which prompts others to 
seek a College Diploma, yet at the expense of comparatively little 
effort in the prescribed course of study, will certainly fail of securing 
the highest success as college men. There are, we are all well aware, 
those among so large a number of students, who are distinguished for 
some speciality of attainments ; whose genius displays itself in some 
particular direction, and, as is natural, prefer to devote much of their 
time to this favorite department of effort. This may or may not be 
included within the prescribed course of study. Some as boating men, 
or gymnasts, excel their fellows; others prove superior in debate or 
composition; seme as zealous Sunday School advocates or instructors 
devote themselves to deeds of philanthropy; others as musical men 
render themselves useful and popular; but ai/ such, unless they com- 
bine with these specialities, as far as is possible, that broad and com- 
prehensive culture, which comes only from a firm devotion to scholar- 
ship, will achieve a success meager and undeserving the notice of the 
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earnest seeker after scholarly fame. To make mental culture second- 
ary to the gratification of some favorite pursuit or personal ambition, 
can only bring with it in the end, regret and misgivings. Now every 
College student, by his very admission to membership with the insti- 
tution, silently, if not in so many words, avows it as his purpose in so 
doing, to seek to gain those benefits and advantages which come of a 
College life, through a devotion to the prescribed course of discipline, 
while all ambitions of a personal character, inconsistent with the gain- 
ing of these advantages, sink into insignificance, and ought not to be 
weighed at all in making up the sum of one’s success at the end of the 
career. 

We have thus far been considering our theme in a minor point of 
view, or rather that class of College men, whose aspirations and efforts 
after scholarly distinction, if they have any, never are displayed 
while in College. Of that larger and more important class of students 
who earnestly seek for a broad comprehensive culture, we would speak 
more fully, for it is this class from which go forth the ripe scholars, 
and the stirring practical men. The differences in character, talent, 
preparation previous to entering College, habits of application, and 
views as to the best method of gaining the greatest good from the 
College course, are as various as the individuals themselves. Hence 
it is that the apparent success of individual students is so different. 
Men who enter College as Freshmen with a preparation sufficient to 
adit them to the Sophomore or Junior classes, and men who by 
severe exertion for no longer period than a year, perhaps, have just 
forced their way into College, sit side by side in the class room. 
Some, after a half hour’s hasty glance at a lesson, can enter the reci- 
tation, “ rush it,” and receive a high mark from the instructor. Others, 
after patient effort for Lours upon the same lesson, will stumble and 
“fizzle” at last, receiving a mark far below their neighbors. It is 
such facts as these which lead us to make the assertion that real Col- 
lege success cannot be estimated by the mere “ mark” by which the 
Faculty are pleased to rank individuals. If we look at College suc- 
cess simply as the attainment of a high standing, acquired by never 
failing upon a lesson, that attainment becomes at once arbitrary, and 
difficult for a large number of faithful students to reach. We have no 
fault to find with the system of marking adopted in College. Lines 
and distinctions must be drawn in some way, which shall award to 
talent and genius its due meed of praise. But this arbitrary method 
of ranking individuals, cannot do justice, oftentimes, to real merit. It 
cannot be a criterion by which to judge of the amount of labor which 
has been put forth by a single student, nor of the extent of discipline 
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and fullness of development which has been acquired. We believe 
that College success to be the most complete, which in connection 
with the treasures of learning acquired, has most fully developed man- 
hood, and most thoroughly fitted for a life of unremitting usefulness. 

With such a view, we do not, perhaps, as fully appreciate as we ought» 

that class of students called “ digs,” whose whole life while in College is 

bound up, and we were about to say, dried up, over Greek and Latin 

roots. When we see in these great scholars, so frequently a lack 

almost of common sense with reference to the practical and none the 

less important parts of education; when we see minds whose strength 

is spent more upon simply memorizing, than upon making themselves 

acquainted with a branch of study for its utility; minds which show 

glaring weaknesses and defects, by reason, perhaps, of a want of bal- 

ance in the intellect, we are led, at the same time to admire and pity, 

and are willing to be classed among those who, perhaps, rank not as 

high in scholarship, but who possess more of the characteristics of a 

complete manhood. We believe no higher compliment could have 

been paid to a certain class in College than was recently paid to it by 

one of its own number indeed, yet none the less apt, when he uttered, 

though jestingly, the words “ Oh classis seraginta quinque, renowned 
for paucis digs, sed multis men.” Rest assured, we by no means 
would underrate scholarship. It should be an ambition which ought 
to prompt every student to persistent effort to attain. He who, at the 
expense of scholarship, strives after some mere bauble of College or 
society honors, will find himself in the end inferior in capacity to his 
more studious classmate. What we wish to enforce is this, that real 
college success should be measured by development, rather than by a 
Junior or Senior appointment, which cannot be a true criterion of the 
general capability of the mind. Our nation demands scholarly yet 
practical men, men of sound common sense, combined with a broad 
culture. Our colleges have sent forth too many men who excelled as 
scholars, yet who have proved nonentities as far as real practical ben- 
efit to the world at large is concerned. It is owing in part, to this 
fact, that the remark is so frequently made with reference to College 
men, that those who have graduated with only a Dissertation appoint- 
ment, have excelled their classmates of a higher stand, in the broader 
theatre of real life. Let no one then, who earnestly is seeking to make 
the most of a college course, be disheartened or chagrined, if he win 
not valedictory laurels, but remember that a wider field will soon pre- 
sent itself where real capacity will meet a surer test, and where all 
the powers of a perfect manhood will find space for exertion. 

35* A. M°L, 
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Sabonarola. 


Tue births of reformers mark the epochs of history. They are all 
Theodosii—God’s gifts to men,—the golden milestones in the progress 
of the race. From the very nature of their office, they must be above 
and separate from the vices of the times—a peculiar people zealous 
of good works. Therefore, whenever we find one of these uncrowned, 
unappreciated heroes, we claim him as a countryman, for he belongs 
to the world and not to the particular spot that gave him being. We 
have little love for the Italian character, full of treachery, servility 
and spasmodic movements as it is, but Italy has produced a few 
world-citizens to whom we love to pay the tribute of grateful remem- 
brance. Preminent among these is the Florentine Reformer—Girola- 
mo Savonarola! There were no outward circumstances to herald 
him to success. In person he was small and awkward, in worldly 
goods and powerful friends he was poor. With his eloquence and 
sanctity alone, he came forth to preach the thrilling gospel of freedom 
in church and state. 

He was ridiculed and neglected at first. His sermons fell on 
empty benches and dull ears. Florence drove him from her walls. 
But he had within him the sacred birth-right of greatness, heaven’s 
own commission. God loves to send his messengers in disguise that 
they may give evidence of their inner power by breaking like cobwebs 
the outward accidents of birth and barriers of position. The Doer 
and Sayer will always do and say what has been committed to them. 
It is their fate and all bonds burst from around it. They may fail at 
first, may stammer with Demosthenes, may be defeated six times with 
the Bruce, may break down before a listening senate with Sheridan, 
may preach to empty houses with Savonarola, but if they are men 
who have been called to their post, they will not falter at failure. New 
faith will give new strength until living or dying they fulfill their mis- 
sion. Failure is the hard school, the crucial test of greatness. This 
was the first Era of our reformer’s life. 

At the call of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Savonarola returned to Florence. 
The years had won him victory. At once he becomes the people’s 
preacher and teacher. No church can hold his audience. His parish 
is the city. The Florentines eagerly accept his doctrines. He 
preaches the old purity, inveighs against sin in all ranks, from peas- 
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ant to king. Paul seems born afresh in this sturdy, eloquent reformer. 
All Florence was soon in a mighty revival. The court unwilling to 
give up its sinful indulgences and unable to withstand the mighty 
preacher, tried to bribe him to silence, but in vain. The Pope fear- 
ing perhaps that he would invade the Vatican itself, offered a higher 
bribe—the Cardinal’s Hat—if he would hold histongue. He spurned 
the proffered honor, and with a courage anticipating Luther, he ex- 
claimed,—“ I wish no red hat but one reddened in my own blood—the 
hat given to the saints.” The Pope excommunicated him, but the 
people laughed at the bull of St. Peter, and Savonarola was more 
popular than ever. He now entered politics and strove to reform the 
state as well as the Church. For a while he was supreme. The 
Monk of San Marco held the city ; the convent was more powerful than 
the palace. In Florence at least the Pope was defied—virtually ex- 
communicated. But the Monk’s immense power in that superstitious 
age was precarious. The multitude began to murmur and, like the 
Jews of old, demanded a sign. Savonarola felt that the people were 
drifting away from him, and his grand faith in the evangelization of 
christendom was wavering. Yet again he ascended the pulpit, and 
as he pronounced the benediction with outstretched, excommunicated 
hands, every head involuntarily bowed. Then holding the sacred 
Host in his hand he prayed that fire from heaven might consume him 
if he preached not the truth. Immediately the clouds parted, and a 
beam of sunshine illuminated his face, until to the superstitious people 
it shone like an angel’s. A triumphant shout arose from the awe- 
struck multitude, but it died away in a reactionary murmur. The 
next time we see the reformer, he is advancing in a vast triumphal 
procession to the public square, the scene of the celebrated Trial by 
Fire. He fails to go through the fiery test, and this closes the Era of 
success. His enemies pursue him in his retreat to the convent, he is 
arrested, tortured, hung and burned, to the eternal disgrace of Flor- 
ence. Thus they attempted to kill the Italian Reformer. They did 
destroy harmless flesh and blood, but the spirit, the real man still 
lives. And thus it always happens. Virginia built against the blue 
sky the scaffold whereon she killed the body of him who single handed 
set in motion the great movement that has emancipated a nation, black 
and white. Is John Brown dead! From the lips of a million men in 
arms comes the answering chorus that “his spirit is marching on.” 
This dead Washington of this second war for a nobler independence, 
though unseen, commands the president and the army. Forever 
sacred then be that Virginia gibbet in American history. 


SAVONAROLA. 


“But that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim Unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow— 
Keeping watch above his own.” 

The banner of reform fell from the crisped hand of Huss and was 
promptly caught up by Savonarola. He too perished in the flames, 
but the banner came forth untouched by even the smell of fire. It 
passed from one brave hand to another until the mighty monk of 
Erfurt unfurled it in Germany and laid the foundation of its triumph 
throughout the world. It is fast fulfilling its mission. Reformers 
move slowly. The humble beginning gives no promise of the sub- 
lime unfoldment. Like a ripple on the water, the agitation of the re- 
former apparently dies away ; but as we know that ripples enlarge and 
progress until they strike either shore, so waves of thought once set 
in motion, must vibrate as long as there is a mind to think. The re- 
former is not the visible hero. He silently puts into motion those 
elements of society which soon burst into a flame that may be his 
grave, and another’s glory. This is the sacred text of the reformer, 
which fell from the lips of Christ himself, “I came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister.” 

As the mother often dies in giving birth to her child, so the reform- 
er parts with his own life that it may vivify his idea. When this idea 
grows and spreads until it is strong enough to rule, providence calls 
her servants, generals, presidents, &c., to escort it to the throne. 
They sit down in their glory and like Asop’s fly exclaim, what a dust 
we have raised, when in very truth they are but the instruments of 
those grand ideas which some unappreciated reformer announced 
perhaps centuries ago, and it may be, died to maintain. Thus Abra- 
ham Lincoln struts about in the old clothes of John Brown. 

Events teach us that we have reached a reformatory Era in our 
history. The ideas for which Savonarola died, Luther preached, and 
L’ Ouverture fought, are beginning toripen. The law of society as of 
everything else, is growth. Out of the ground into the skies, out of 
wickedness and tyranny into love and freedom—this is the impulse of 
the race. But this education comes not without time and blood. 
Sin requires a costly sacrifice. We are making it every day, and we 
must continue until we “do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly 
before God.” The principles of liberty and equality, the dear pur- 
chase of reformer’s blood, are beginning to penetrate the nation, and 
under the blessing of God we will emerge from this conflict a new 
and a pure people. But in our blindness we may prolong the 
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reformatory process. Did not Phillips prophesy and did not Fremont 
inaugurate the destruction of slavery ? 

Every scholar should be radical, should be a reformer—a man ear- 
nest in action asin thought. Some must lead; why net the educated, 
since by their broad views, histuric wisdom and knowledge of relations, 
they see the errors into which ignorance, prejudice and passion lead 
the human race. True they are in the minority, but have we not yet 
learned the sublime lesson of Phillips, that “one is a majority ?”’ 
That is not always impracticable which seems so. In the natural 
world sometimes, the vibrations of a spoken word will set irresistible 
forces in motion; so too a gentle whisper may at the auspicious mo- 
ment cause a social avalanche to thunder through society. That 
whisper is knowledge, the secret of the reformer’s power. Shall not 
the Mind of our country guide the mighty reformation that is now 
going on? God gives us an opportunity to write a new constitution 
which shall stand for justice, and will give us a new lease of national 
life dated at Harper’s Ferry. 

The responsibilities of an incipient nation rests upon the thought- 
ful men—the Senators in and out of Washington. They need all the 
old bravery to perfect the State until it mirrors justice. Reproach, 
violence, death, may await them, for it is said that every State carries 
a stone for its reformer. But if our soldiers march into Richmond 
over a hundred thousand graves of their comrades, shall the statesmen 
waver in the infinitely more important battle of ideas? Let them do 
justice though the heavens fall; let them “appeal from Phillip drunk 
to Philip sober,” from to-day to to-morrow, to the centuries, to the 
generations yet to come, and thereby secure a glorious immortality ; 
for, when knowledge shall be married to righteousness, when the 
Great Reform, began by the despised Galilean eighteen centuries ago 
shall gain a more perfect triumph, the world will read backwards its 
verdicts of greatness, and no marble shall be found white enough to 
bear the names of the once hunted and unappreciated Reformers. 


PRIZE DEBATES, 


Prize Debates. 


THERE is, perhaps, nothing in College that takes a stronger hold 
on the affections of the student, than the periodical discussions in the 
two Literary Societies, familiarly known as Prize Debates. Justly 
are they held in high estimation by all, inasmuch as they only call 
forth the best efforts on the part of students, in a department lament- 
ably defective in Yale. Our College deservedly has a wide reputa 
tion for good scholarship,—for sending forth, year by year, a larger 
number of what are technically called educated men, than any other 
College in the country. But of the vast number that are yearly 
enrolling themselves among the Alumni of this venerable institution, 
how very few can lay any claims to the possession of that which is 
most valuable in a free State, the power of influencing and swaying 
the minds of men, by a manly, energetic style of speaking. The fault 
is not altogether, as a majority of students suppose, with the Faculty ; 
nor, on the other hand, as some of the Faculty believe, with the stu- 
dents. It may be about equally distributed between the two, without 
any great injustice to either party. Why is it that we have so many 
Literary Societies in our midst, and so little of the literary spirit? 
Innumerable reasons could be given to account for this wonderful phe- 
nomenon. It is not, however, within the range of one short article, to 
consider all of these, and we shall merely content ourself, at this 
time, with a brief diagnosis of the Prize Debate system. Three seri. 
ous objections are urged, worthy of consideration, against the system 
as it now exists. In the first place, it is claimed that Prize Debates 
engender a mercenary, instead of a literary spirit. Secondly, that 
they put an effectual quietus on the ordinary debates of the Societies, 
rendering these devoid of interest and enthusiasm. Thirdly, that they 
act as discouragements to those who are unsuccessful, serving to 
dampen their ardor and to shake and destroy that self-confidence 
which is essential to the public speaker. There is no doubt that a 
majority of those who enter Prize Debates, are actuated by a strong 
desire to win; they covet the honor incident to success, and, also, 
though the sum of money awarded for prizes is not very large, the 
successful aspirants to oratorical fame are not seriously indisposed to 
receive the pecuniary consideration. We must, however, remember 
that the love of money, and desire of fame, are the propelling forces 
in active life, and as such it is not at all inconsistent with a man’s 
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well being, to have excited within him in this formative period of Col- 
lege existence, something at least that will give him some chance of 
success in the outer world. The second objection against Prize De- 
bates, as the cause of the indifference manifested in the ordinary 
debates of the Societies, is better taken. They are not, indeed, the 
only cause, and it is questionable, if Prize Debates were abolished, 
whether that desideratum contemplated by the “ Legislative System,” 
would be reached. There is something inherent in the nature and 
constitution of the two large Societies, which utterly precludes the 
idea of their ever becoming useful to a majority of students. A very 
few only, who by experience and previous discipline, are fitted to make 
a respectable appearance in debate, will continue in the future as they 
have in the past, to monopolize the privileges of these Societies ; 
hence they will be entirely useless to a man, in the incipient stage of 
an oratorical career. A Society whose list of membership is two hun- 
dred and fifty, cannot give every man a chance to speak more than 
once during each term, provided all avail themselves of their right to 
speak; besides there is the additional inconvenience of class distinc- 
tion, which deters many lower class-men from freely participating in 
debate. As the matter now stands, those who have in any degree 
been successful in prize contests, are loth to hazard that reputation 
which the College accords them,—whether justly or not, remains to be 
considered,—by freely mixing up in debate where they are peculiarly 
liable to lay themse!ves open to unconscious blunders, and subject 
themselves to the severe criticisms of an over fastidious -audience. 
They, also, who have been unsuccessful, staked their all op a prize 
and lost, have a little delicacy in appearing on the same floor which 
was the scene of their defeat, and unsuggestive of any pleasing remem- 
brances. The consequence is, the whole onus of the debate is thrown 
upon the shoulders of those who, though they may be earnest and 
zealous to engage in the work, yet have not the requisite ability to get 
up an attractive and interesting debate. It may be asked, then, if 
Prize Debates, which are occasional and infrequent, are so damaging 
to the regular debates, whether they are not, on the whole, more inju- 
rious than beneficial. We answer that it is not at all clear that the 
regular debates would be any better attended, if Prize Debates were 
abolished. We have no assurance that there would be any increased 
interest manifested. On the other hand, we all admit there is some 
interest evinced in Prize Debates, and that it is far better for a man 
to make one well prepared and sustained effort during the year, and 
be absent from the Society all the rest of the time, than to be in 
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the condition of more than two-thirds of the students who manage 
to omit the former, and fulfill the latter to the very letter. The 
remedy is not in the abolition of Prize Debates; nay, rather, in their 
augmentation; in making them instead of occasional and extraordi- 
nary, regular and ordinary occurrences. The two large Societies 
will only be eminently useful as the arena for prize contests. The 
appropriate sphere of the small Societies is to furnish a preparatory 
school of training for those noble and grand intellectual contests, the 
glory and renown of the large Societies. It is, indeed, too true that 
now a majority of our Societies fail to effect the object which they 
are so well adapted to accomplish. And it will only be when all 
the Societies are brought back to their proper spheres of usefulness, 
that they will be worthy of that support and admiration which they 
now improperly call forth. Lastly, are Prize Debates a source of dis- 
couragement to those who are repeatedly unsuccessful? There is no 
doubt that a man who fails two or three times in succession in these 
contests, is unduly depressed, and loses confidence in his power to 
handle a question so as to instruct and interest. The cause is not 
any thing inherent in Prize Debates themselves, but is wholly attribu- 
table to the false estimate placed on the awards of the judges. The 
ability of the lucky men is greatly over-estimated, and the praise due 
to their efforts extravagantly exaggerated, while the efforts of their 
more unfortunate competitors are in the same proportion undervalued 
and depreciated. What is the just due of those who take and those 
who do not take prizes in debate, learn from a brief history of any 
Prize Debate among the many that each year engross the attention of 
students. 

A Prize Debate in any Class is an event which excites much inter- 
est. As soon as the official announcement is made, twelve champions, 
more or less, are found ready to show forth their eloquence to an 
admiring crowd. Each confidently expects to bear off the first prize, 
but all strenuously deny the “soft impeachment.” The first thing in 
order is the selection of a question, which is the occasion of no little 
wrangling and jangling. Every question presented, on which any one 
is supposed to be especially crammed, is unceremoniously rejected, 
until one is found on which no disputant has ever read a single word. 
Then comes the selection of judges, which oftentimes is exceedingly 
difficult, from the fact that the best qualification, total and profound 
ignorance of the question in dispute, is seldom found in those who, 
otherwise, are considered the most competent judges. If the question 
is a legal one, extreme care is manifested that none of the judges shall 
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be lawyers,—if theological, that none shall be ministers. Too much 
knowledge is a dangerous thing, in the opinion of most prize-debaters. 
After this little preliminary is settled, then comes the rush for the 
libraries. Every book which bears directly or indirectly on the sub- 
ject, is extracted. Some of these, of course, will be valuable to those 
who are fortunate enough to get them in their possession; others 
afford but little aid, as in the case of the Sophomore, who had to 
write on the “Baptism of Suffering,” and drew a book on “ Infant 
Baptism.” He probably received as much aid as a man would in writing 
on “The Martyrs of the Revolution,” from borrowing that veritable 
wheel with which the Cochleaureati attempted to perpetrate a joke on 
the New Iaven public. 

It.is a mistake, however, to suppose that any of these original 
geniuses draw these books for the purpose of skinning; their only 
intention is to ascertain what has been written on the question by 
others, for the purpose of avoiding any coincidence that would lead to 
an unfounded suspicion of plagiarism. If any thing is delivered 
which sounds familiar, or has the appearanoe of an old acquaintance, 
it must be referred to an invariable law of the intellect, which enables 
great minds to think precisely similar on all great questions. 

Finally, after three weeks of hard labor; after boring third parties, 
by repeatedly reading pieces to them, and making the College pre- 
cincts resonant with eloquence, not deep, but loud ; in short, after all, 
not personally interested, have prayed earnestly for the day of deliv- 
erance; it comes, big with the fate of about a dozen unhappy mor- 
tals, ail of whom solemnly declare that they wish they had not gone 
in, and would back out, were it not for the disgrace. 

Need we speak of the graceful gestures, the burning eloquence, and 
powerful arguments, that are presented as propitiatory offerings to the 
calm and inexorable judges; or of our bewilderment, hesitancy and 
doubt in reference to the award of prizes, after mentally distributing 
them in a very miscellaneous and heterogeneous manner to about two- 
thiras of the speakers, until, in our confusion and doubt, we uncon- 
sciously feel in our pockets for an isolated cent, the judgment of whose 
head we often prefer to our own. Fortunately, however, we are re- 
lieved of our embarrassment, by the decision of the judges, which we 
defer to, as a just settlement of the doubtful question as to who are 
the best speakers. Now we do not wish to argue that the decision of 
three experienced and competent judges should have no weight with 
the students. If such were the case, it would be extremely farcical 
to svlemnize a prize contest by their dignified presence. We only 
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wish to assert that, in all probability, if the judges were different, the 
decision would undoubtedly be greatly different. It may, perhaps, be 
said of almost any decision, that it is, at most, merely expressive of 
the opinion of a majority of those who have followed the debate close- 
ly, and formed a decision in accordance with their idea of the merits 
of the respective speakers. We only wish to show the absurdity of 
wholly ignoring the opinion of a respectable minority, which will 
always be found silently protesting against the award of the judges. 
If, then, we take into consideration the uncertainty incident to these 
contests ; the diversity of opinion entertained by the audience and even 
by the judges themselves, the very many slight circumstances which 
are unduly regarded in making up a decision, and the doubt which the 
judges often entertain as to the justness of their awards, we can hardly 
fail to arrive at the conclusion that Prize Debates are not, as many 
believe, an absolute test of merit. T. B. 


TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 


Americanisms in Literature. 
BY A. D. MILLER, NEW HAVEN. 


InpDivibvALITY is the first element in national character. Union by 
exclusion is the first law of the family, the community, the State. 
Nations are every whit as impressive, as impulsive, as exclusive, as 
the men who constitute them. There is no need of a centralized 
head, or of a favorite political creed, to insure to a nation some sort at 
least of unity and personal identity in the national life. Moreover, as 
the furthest development of nationality is perfect individuality, so the 
highest exhibition of national individuality is a nation’s Literature :— 
literature, at once the unerring index of a nation’s civilization, the 
distinguishing mark of its personality, and the universal touch-stone 
and test of national brotherhood—linking together tribes and peoples 
as units into unison, and rendering nations 


“Distinct as the billows, one as the sea.” 


May America have a distinctive place in the world’s true literature— 
the literature of universal sympathy and truth? Perhaps she has al- 
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ready taken it. Who knows but there are poets of and with us now, 
gentle dreamers like him of Sunny-side, wizard workmen with the 
heart and pen, who have e’er now hewn out a niche of immortality in 
Fame’s High Temple, and are beckoning thither those who are to fol- 
low them? It may be so; at all events, who can doubt that there is 
a place reserved for America, and that those who love and aspire to 


the Good, the True and the Beautiful, will sometime climb high enough 
to reach it ? 


But though we have abundant ground for confidence, we have 
ce ertainly none for inaction. If America is to have a distinctive 
literature, surely American’ authors alone are to make it so. Let us 
notice some of the methods pursued toward this great end, and then 
endeavor to obtain some idea of the correct course to be adopted for 
its accomplishment. The treatment only of American topics, and 
constant eulogies of the American system of Government, are perhaps 
the most common and most futile devices to which our authors resort, 
for giving a distinctive character to our literature. Sectionalizing lit- 
erature, they would do well to remember, is not nationalizing it, but 
in so far as it goes, only degrading it. The intrinsic worth, and invig- 
orating influences of Grecian institutions, such as they were, we may 
readily discern in Grecian letters ; but the arrogant assertions there of 
political perfection and perpetuity, which history so soon humiliated, 
excite now but our passing smiles. May not the lesson of antiquity 
have a modern application? Affected originality and eccentricity, as 
exhibited in the most wonderful vagaries of thought and most out- 
landish structures of phraseology, seem to many of our writers emi- 
nently original Americanisms, though they be heinous violations both 
of correct taste and sound reason. Especially a flippant and familiar 
vivacity of style is much affected by our authors. ‘The easy flowing 
directness and simplicity of the Essay, which such men as Addison 
and Lamb in English letters so much delighted in, we, in this newspaper 
age of improvement, have so perfected, that there is hardly a theme 
in the scope of letters, be it ever so dignified or abstruse, that any 
literary ‘ hack’ of to-day will not handle with the most absolute assu- 
rance and—superficiality. “But surely,” we say, “our shrewd and 
caustic American wit, our Yankee sarcasm, must ever distinguish our 
literature from that of the dull and serious Englishman’s.” Hardly ; 
unless it be the distinction of degradation. Unless it be, that we are 
original in substituting the vulgar buffoonery of Artemus Ward, or 
acrimony under the semblance of a jest, for the genuine and genial 
humor of such men as Shakspeare, Geoffrey Chaucer, and, we may 
add without presumption, of Geoffrey Crayon. Subtle humour, such 
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as that of Scott or Goldsmith, or even that broad vein of laughter 
which Milton so bepraises, are never in the hand of the artist mal 
apropos in Letters. But wit, when it is only used as a sword to cut 
or a cloak to hide, is nowhere more out of place than here. Assu- 
ming, as we may, that that only is genuine literature, which contri- 
butes in some way to form and fashion the author’s character, to give 
both strength and guidance to his feelings and thoughts, books which 
abound in wit and humour, are entitled to take place in a nation’s lite- 
rature only in so far as they subserve the same end. Well says Jer- 
emy Taylor: “If a facete discourse, and an amicable, friendly mirth, 
be suited to refresh the spirit and take it off from peevish, despairing, 
uncomplying melancholy, it must needs be innocent and commendable.” 
The best humour in the language, I think, will be found to be the 
subtlest, the kindliest, and generally closely interwoven with the ten- 
derest pathos. Word-coining, and the invention of ideas, seem to 
many of our authors the highest marks of originality. The first ex- 
hibits, indeed, a vein of eccentricity which is perfectly harmless ; (ex- 
cept to the author;) for, of the countless words which are coined for 
immortality, those which are mere synonyms, and whieh do not fit to 
a new thought or thing, the invention of a name, seldom outlast the 
century. But the studied invention of idioms is a more serious evil ; 
inasmuch as it is the fault of the genius, rather than the pedant; a 
vicious growth upon one of the first and soundest principles of lit- 
erature. Every good writer has much idiom; it is the life and spirit 
of language. But it ceases to be a grace when it is insisted upon as 
an art. Coleridge exclaimed, “If men would only say what they 
have to say in plain terms, how much more eloquent they would be!” 

If our writers would only forget language in the earnest study of 
thought, they might find their style taking on new force and beauty, 
for the wholesome neglect. He will use our language the best, he 
will be the most idiomatic, who properly respects the two principles 
in the language of Jife and Jaw. “'The genius of our speech is as far 
removed from mere lawlessness on the one hand, as from any narrow 
set of rules, which would cramp it to what has been called a ‘Gram- 
mar Monger’s tongue,’ on the other. In the variety of our idiom, the 
free movement of the language, there is, as in the race that speaks it, 
Saxon freedom—freedom that is not license, but law.” It remains 
now but briefly to point out the correct methods of infusing American- 
isms into Literature. 

One unquestionably is, by raising the moral and intellectual tone of 
the nation; educuting the national heart and head. All men are, 
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more or less, what they are, from where they chance to be; and to no 
class of men is the truth more applicable, than to men of Letters. As 
beats the national pulse, so breathes the nation’s literature—with 
truth or with falsehood, warm with thought and animation, or dead in 
sensuality and degradation. Raise a people’s intelligence and sensi- 
bility—in a word, their appreciation of true literature, and in so far 
you enhance the author’s motives to higher achievement. And so, to 
make the case our own, once carry on and carry up the free system of 
education we have so well begun, make the nation thoughtful, truth- 
ful, critical, just; nay, make it as it does seem in our power to do, first 
among the nations—and then, no fear that our authors will be sordid, 
grovelling, or false. With such an inspiration to great thoughts, 
what doubt that our literature will be distinctively noble, good, and 
true? But, though the nation may be one, and a great source of in- 
spiration to the author, the only sure guarantee of any great achieve- 
ment is to be found in authors themselves. And, in the first place, 
authorship must be with us something more than a pastime, a make- 
shift, a trade. Literature may, indeed, be the highest exhibition of 
national development ; but it is only so when the highest, the noblest 
and the best in the nation unite, by personal effort and supervision, to 
correct, develop, and support it. We must enlist in the service of 
Letters the finest and most cultivated minds. Make it the life work 
of the thoughtful, educated and refined, to think deeply, and speak 
freely of whatever themes are of interest to them, or may be of pleas- 
ure or profit to all. But we must insist, as a further requisition upon 
their sincerity, in that everything be with them subservient to truth ; 
upon their patriotism, that they really love their country and never 
sink the patriot in the partisan or the poltroon, and upon their sensi- 
bility, that they never become chilled by cold intellectuality, or steeled 
against the formative influences of our American life. Such requis- 
ites, it would seem, our authors must meet if our literature would be 
distinctively, if not supremely, original and excellent. Let the Amer- 
ican of culture and intellect choose his theme from the widest possible 
range of human reflection, restricted to no place or period; let him 
bring to bear upon it his highest powers of thought, open wide his 
heart to all the influences which move and shape his country, and, 
standing in fear of nothing so much as falsehood, he will make the 
best contribution to a truly American literature. He need not, rather, 
he ought not to parade those sentiments, or admiration for those insti- 
tutions, which are distinctively American; their effects, if he is thor- 
oughly imbued with them, will be evident enough on his every page. 
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He need not labor adequately to extol our lakes, our rivers, our moun- 
tains, our Niagara :-——they are above the need of praise, and their best 
office for him is tu 


“So instruct the heart that is within him, 
So fill with quietness and beauty,”— 


that his thoughts may ever bear the impress of their great, though 
silent influences. The habit. of American life must and will stamp it- 
self upon the tone of American thought. The vital principle of each, 


even now, unmistakably is earnestness. It is a noble stock, and a pro- 
lific one. We may not check its growth, though we may direct it. 


By a wakeful and thorough criticism, never blinded by splendid falsi- 
ties, we may guide aright our literature. We may establish the true 
standard of excellence—no law of yesterday, or dogma of to-day— 
but earnest, hearty, and helpful ¢rwth—by which to reckon up the 
value of your poem and mine, your oration and mine, your fiction and 
mine, aright. Thus, by inculcating a deep love and reverence for the 
beautiful only in nature, the noble only in character, and the good and 
true in life, we may best assert the nationality of our literature. Wri- 
ters of wondrous depth of thought and imagination, will not come at 
our bidding ; we can only welcome them when they come, if they are 
worthy. But every writer, of whatsoever grade his talent, who is sus- 
ceptible, earnest and honest in his life and work, is faithfully doing his 
part toward giving an American tone to our share in the world’s Lite- 
rature. 
Let us remember well our duty, and do it. Remember, that the 
- life which is expressing itself in new and improving forms all around 
us, must and will temper our own achievement. Let then that achiev- 
ment be worthy of it and us. A truthful lesson and fitly spoken, one 
who trod these aisles years agone has left us :* “ Live well up to the 
level of your best thought. Keep the line of your life tense and true; 
it is but a thread, but it belongs to the great Republican warp, where 
Time is weaving a mation. You cannot alter its attachment yonder 
to the past, nor yonder to the unrolling years. The shuttle of to-day 
is flying swift, knitting blotches, knitting beauties; and if you would 
broider such things, there, as will endure, and will carry your name 
worthily upon the roll of history, you will have need of all your en- 
ergy to dare, of all your cultivation to refine, of all your charity to 
ennoble.” 


* Ik Marvel. 
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The Class of 1864. 


Tue time has come when another Class is to leave these shaded 
walks and time-worn halls of our College home, and in accordance 
with the custom inaugurated a few years since, we present, through 
the medium of the Lit., a few statistics of the Class of ’64, which 
may be interesting to its members, if not to others. 

There have been connected with the Class, in all, one hundred and 
eighty-three names. The number recorded in the Catalogue of Fresh- 
man year, is one hundred and fifty-four; of Senior year, one hundred 
and ten. Of the original members, eighty-three graduate with the 
Class. Comparing the Catalogue of Sophomore, with that of Fresh- 
man year, we find fourteen new names, while thirty-six have disap- 
peared. In Junior year there were twelve new ones, while thirty-one 
were dropped. In Senior year four new ones, and nine dropped. We 
have received from the other Classes nine, and from other Colleges 
nine. 

The Class is divided among the several States as follows, taking 
the Catalogues of Freshman and Senior years. 


Freshmen. Seniors. Freshmen. Seniors. 
Maine, 1 1 | Illinois, 


New Hampshire, 1 1 | Indiana, 
Massachusetts, 18 Missouri, 

Rhode Island, 2 Tennessee, 
Connecticut, 59 Georgia, 

New York, 37 Louisiana, 

New Jersey, District Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, New Brunswick, 
Delaware, Hawaiian Isl. 
Maryland, Chihuahua, Mexico, 
Ohio, 3 Chili, 


There have been four members from without the Union. More than 
one-half the Class are, however, from Connecticut and New York. 

The average age of the Class on Presentation Day, was twenty-one 
years, ten months and twenty-four days. The Class birth-day would, 
therefore, fall on July 28th, 1842. The age of the oldest man (T. 
H.) is twenty-eight years; of the youngest, (W. E. B.,) nineteen 
years, four months and two days. 
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The ages, to half years, are : 


28 years, 
* 
255 “ 
243 
24 


234 years, 
23 
224 

22 

214 

21 


204 years, 
= 
194 “ 


The birth-days arranged according to months, are: 


January, 14 | May, 7 
February, 12 | June, 4 
March, 12 | July, 8 
April, 7 | August, 5 


September, 
October, 

November, 
December, 


Almost twice as many birth-days fall in the Winter months as in 
the Summer; there being seventy from October to March, and only 
thirty-eight from April to September. 

There are in the Class fifteen who possess only a single Christian 
name, while four are burdened with four names apiece. The Class 
contains eighteen W’s, fourteen B’s, ten H’s, and ten P’s. Charles is 
repeated twelve times, being far ahead of all competitors in that line. 
Among the initials of the Class are two A. B. C.’s; one W. E. B.; 
one E. L. K.; one J. A. W.; anda F. E. W. 

Nicknames are plenty, especially those formed by abbreviating the 
last name, there being no less than twenty-three such abbreviations. 
Here are some selections from the others: Prairie Flower alias Chick- 
en, Petelyon, Boston, Fleischer, Gemini, Doctor, Pickwick, Quare, 
Gamma alias Lucy, Chunky, two Deacons, Peggy, Stove, Gadfly, 
Judge, Van Spelter alias Van Dutchman, &c., &c. 

We have not been able to get a sufficiently full report to warrant 
any statement af the average height and weight of the Class; but 
there can be no doubt as to who will carry off the palm in these re- 
spects. The tallest man (C. H. H) is six feet four inches ; the short- 
est (G. C. P.) is five feet,three and five-eighths inches. The heaviest 
man (R. M. B.) now weighs two hundred and thirty pounds, but it 
is said that in Freshman year he weighed two hundred and seventy. 
The lightest (C. A. H.) weighs only one hundred and seven pounds. 

The Class is not blessed with any man who habitually wears spec- 
tacles, but there are nine who carry eye-glasses. 

In the matter of hairy appendages, the Class is decidedly variable ; 
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1 3 9 
i 1 2 11 
2 9 4 
a 3 9 1 
3 21 
3 | 26 
2 | 13 
10 
9 
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some having appeared in several different styles during the same term. 
At Presentation Day, however, the list stood somewhat thus: 


Full whiskers and beard, - - - - - - 3 
Sides and moustache, (Heavy English,) - - 8 
Moustache and chin, -  - 21 
Chin alone, - - - 2 


One of those classed as “ Nothing,” and who, despite the most des- 
perate efforts, has never yet been able to show any hair on his face, 
desired the compilers of this memorial to state. that he can “report 
progress.” We do so with pleasure, and he has our best wishes for 
success. May his beard rival that of his friend the Deacon. 

No one in the Class will acknowledge to the tender passion, but 
rumor speaks quite confidently of four as already engaged, and of five 
more as likely soon to become so. Indeed, it is strongly suspected 
that one or two of the last five should be classed among those already 
engaged. We wish them all joy ? 

The Class of ’64 gave a victory for the Brothers in Freshman year, 
and the majority, although small, has remained with the Brothers 
throughout the course, except in Junior year, when the two Societies 
stood exactly even. The majorities for the Brothers were, in Fresh- 
man year, six; in Sophomore year, eight; and in Senior year, five. 

The scholarship of ’64 has been unusually high. The Valedictori- 
an’s stand is 3.58; the same as that of ’61, and only .01 lower than 
that of ’62, which is the highest yet attained. There were sixty-eight 
appointments at Junior Exhibition, and seventy-one at Commence- 
ment, including thirteen high orations and fourteen orations. The 
Class had five philosophicals at Junior Exhibition. One of these left 
College at the end of Junior year; the other four constitute the philo- 
sophicals on the Commencement list, and are all from the old third di- 
vision. 

We have only a partial report of the intended professions of the 
Class. So far as given they are these : 


Law, 18 Teaching, 5 
Medicine, 17 Engineering, 2 
Business, 13 Undecided, | 
Theology, 6 Unreported, 41 
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The four historians of the Class will belong to the Medical profes- 
sion. 

The Class of ’64 had the last successful Pow-Wow, although ’65’s 
failure was due to the weather, and noi to the Class. Since then we 
have seen its abolition by the Faculty, at least for the present, al- 
though we hope it may be revived at some future day. 

We were also the first to do away with the Burial of Euclid. In 
an exciting Class-meeting it was voted down, and the minority, al- 
though large, gracefully acquiesced in the decision, and did not at- 
tempt to put it through. 

We have likewise witnessed the abolition of Statement of Facts, 
and lately the violent death of A... at the hands of the Faculty. 

The Class has never been very prominent for musical talent, but we 
had enough to enjoy ourselves; and there has been displayed, partic- 
ularly during Senior year, an abundant talent for nozse, if not for mu- 
sic, as the occupants of South Entry can testify. To enumerate the 
articles which have made a forcible and extremely noisy descent down 
South Entry stairs, in the “ wee sma’ hours ayont the twal,” would 
require several Numbers of the Lit., at the smallest computation. 

During the first term Senior, the Class revived the old amusement 
of foot-ball, and spent many pleasant afternoons in its practice. The 
scene of conflict lay alternately on the College Campus and the City 
Square, changing from one to the other as the admonitions of the Fac- 
ulty or Police became too peremptory to be disregarded. 

Of those who have left the Class previous to graduation, twenty- 
one have entered the Union service, and five the Rebel service. Of 
these, almost all have been commissioned officers, and one was, for a 
time, Provost Marshall of New Orleans. Three of our lost Class 
mates have committed matrimony since parting with the Class. 

None have died during their connection with the class, but of those 
who have left eight have been already called to their long home. T'wo 
of these gave their lives in the service of the country. Edward Bates 
Block died at Troy, Mo., January 24th, 1863; George Herbart Ed- 
wards died at sea, off St. Helena, Feb. 11th, 1863; Francis Heer- 
mance died at Kinderhook, N. Y., in July, 1863; Garwood Riley 
Merwin died at Alexandria, Va., January 23d, 1863, of fever con- 
tracted in the army: Edwin Alonzo Sturtevant died of lock-jaw in 
New York, in June, 1862; James George Stedman died of consump- 
tion, at St. Pauls, Minn., Oct, 21st, 1863; George Perkins Sylvester 
died in hospital, June 5th, 1864, of wounds received in the battle of 
the Wilderness. ©. Carter Poinier and Julian W. Merrill left early 
in the course, and died soon after leaving, 
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These have won their last victory in this life, and have gone home. 
We are now leaving our pleasant College home, to meet the battles 
of life. May each victory be for us only a step to something higher 
and nobler in the future! Let us still keep the motto which has been 
ours for the last four years. 
‘Exdotn vixn eicodog GAAn! 
C. G. R. & E. T. W. 


With and twithout Appreciation. 


Pomnt View is the name given to a position on the American 
side near the brink of Niagara, from which one of the finest 
views of the great cataract may be obtained. Here the writer was 
resting during the latter portion of a day spent above and below the 
precipice, when two travelers, apparently mother and daughter, ap- 
proachel and stopped near him. One or two expressions evinced 
that they had never before heard the artillery of these mighty waters, 


or gazed upon this scene of surpassing grandeur, yet they looked 
with careless, listless eyes. Two or three moments thus, and our 
frien 1 of the esthetic nature spoke, “ Well, Mary, have you seen it 
all?” “Yes, I guess I’ve staid as long as I want to,’’ was the reply, 
and they cruelly turned their backs upon Niagara. The water came 
boiling and foaming down the rapids, and fell in a silvery sheet over 
the American Fall; yonder the Canadian Fall swung round toward 
the right, pouring its avalanche of waters into the deep abyss ; far 
below, the seething current rushed through the rocky gorge; yet all 
these attractions sufficed not to retain them, or to win one parting 
glance from their retreating forms. 

Perhaps such incidents as this may remind us, that not all of human 
kind are gifted with appreciation of the beautiful. With some, the 
matter is everything, the form nothing, and nature’s grandest exhibi- 
tions fail to find a sensitive chord. Some can see no reason why a 
flower might not better have been a blade of useful grass, and in a 
tree they discover nothing but timber, in a mountain nothing but so 
much useless, wasted land. They may have been born thus blind, 
or possibly they have themselves crushed out such powers as they+r 
once had the good fortune to possess. In either case, the result is 
the same; they are deprived of much rational, pure enjoyment. 
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My friend, you went with me last vacation to the great Metropoli- 
tan Fair at New York. The central room was certainly very beauti- 
ful; the Department of Arms and Trophies appealed to yon as a 
lover of your country ; yet the Art Exhibition proved the most inter- 
esting to you asa_man. The walls of the spacious room were hung 
with paintings by the best Artists of the land, the finest collection 
ever upon this continent. Throughout the livelong days the multi- 
tudes kept pressing in, aware that soon the collection must be scat- 
tered, and anxious to see while it might still be seen. Eagerly drink- 
ing in pleasure from these faithful representations of Nature in her 
most charming moods, and most attractive, glorious forms, they 
seemed never to be satisfied. But did you see that party standing in 
front of Bierstadt’s “Rocky Mountain,” talking, and not so much as 
glancing toward the painting from which they shut off the light of so 
many eager eyes? And, it is not surprising that the smile when 
some enlightened individual at sight of Church’s “ Heart of the 
Andes,” exclaimed “O, see that pretty picture !”’ changed into a look 
of vexation when you saw here and there persons quietly standing 
with their backs to the paintings. 

Let us not do like these, but when the throng has mostly departed, 
take a seat beside me, where we can quietly view the canvass which 
has felt the magic of the painter’s hand. Excluding other objects, 
and looking intently at this, you seem gradually transported to the 
place where the Artist stood. It appears no longer a barren, plane 
surface, but hill and dale, forest and mountain stream now fill the 
place. Yonder rises a snow capped mountain, proud of its peaks, its 
precipices, and the glacier which adorns its side, while as you look at 
the stream which comes tumbling over the rocks, and falls into the 
little pool below, it seems not like the mockery which might be ex- 
pected, but becomes more and more of a reality. The sunlight on 
the mountain side does not seem composed of material paint, but. 
your enraptured eyes have been led to believe it that which it is in- 
tended to represent. 

Here an opaque body moving into your field of view, and then 
standing like the moon in the valley of Ajalon, recalls you to your 
wonted condition, and you begin to wonder if it is well thus to suffer 
the imagination to run riot with the understanding. A masterpiece 
of art is well worth the time bestowed upon it, both by the artist who 
thus renders visible to others what his more favored eyes have seen, 
or his own brain has created, and by the multitudes who see, wonder, 
and admire. The feelings awakened by it are of the more elevated 
and refined, though seldom among the most powerful. 
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It is happily ordained, that in so large a portion of mankind exists 
a full appreciation of noble character and noble conduct. With 
many it has become a necessity of their nature to recognize in others 
those ennobling qualities which they themselves possess. Heroism 
and self-sacrifice find in the hearts of true minded men a ready ac- 
knowledgment and unqualified respect. Nay, even with men weak 
and degraded, they have their power. Confessed inferiority respects 
superiority, and sometimes men, understanding their own infirmity, 
and how many qualities they lack for a full developement, thereby 
become the more ready to acknowledge and do homage to the nobility 
of others. Would that it were invariably thus, and that emula- 
tion followed confession. Those who have suffered martyrdom 
for their religious principles must always stand first among those 
entitled to our admiration. Nevertheless it is difficult to pay 
too great honor to those who have voluntarily suffered or died 
for their country’s good. Long is this roll of honor, and day 
by day it continues growing under the valor and patriotism of a free 
people. Let not those whose property and lives have been protected 
by this shield of noble breasts, neglect to pay a fitting tribute to that 
patriotism for which no tribute is too great. May those who have 
protected free institutions in times of sorest need, be esteemed not less 
worthy than those by whom they were first established. 

However much we may glory in this appreciation of what is noble 
and good in man, do we find that it has a universal existence? It is 
possible to point out men who believe in Universal Depravity so 
thoroughly that they think nothing is done from other motives than 
passion, self-interest, and the like. They cannot conceive that a man 
should be willing to suffer that others may profit thereby, or how he 
can consider their interests equally with his own. How Damon 
could give willingly his life to redeem his word, or why Regulus 
should of his own free will offer his advice to the Senate and then de- 
liver himself up to the mercy of his exasperated enemies, they cannot 
divine. The motives which others assign for actions the purest and 
noblest of which hunanity is capable, are to them utterly incomprehen- 
sible, and even though they fail to discover any particular plausible 
motive from among the baser sort, they are confident that such an 
one must exist. 

Perhaps these persons become more unmasked, and appear in their 
most repulsive form, in their relations to the Government. In ordin- 
ary times they owe it no allegiance, and though it is assailed by for- 
eign foes, or its strong pillars are shaking under the violence of insidi- 
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ous traitors, or those in armed rebellion, it concerns not them. How- 
ever great may be the exigency, they do not consider it their duty to 
raise their voice in its defense, still less to go forth in person, and, if 
need be, stain their hands in blood. Some mistakes have been com- 
mitted by the Administration, a favorite course of policy has not been 
pursued, and therefore they are absolved from all obligation to support 
it, and, whatever may befall, uo blame is to be laid at their doors. 
They pray that they may never suffer for the common cause, that they 
may not be immolated on the altar of their country. Sometimes they 
go even farther and curse the Government under whlch they have 
lived in full enjoyment of all the blessings of liberty and law. For 
those who are nobly periling their lives on the battle field, they have 
no feeling of sympathy, no word of encouragement or praise, but ever 
willing to dwell upon their shortcomings and misfortunes, they scoff at 
their patriotism. They utter maledictions against those who are 
standing with their faces toward the foe, and if it falls to their lot to 
be numbered with the heroic dead and to lie wrapped in the blue uni- 
form of the nation beneath a soil unworthy to receive them, had it not 
already been crimsoned with so much noble blood, they rank them 
among murderers who have met their doom. Surely our soldiers 
would be justified in feeling that to some extent they are casting their 
pearls before swine. 

The beauties of nature, art, and character are thus variously appreci- 
ated, and it cannot be said that in regard to education there is an 
agreement. ‘ Mental discipline,” a trite expression here, has its ear- 
nest advocates, who are diligently improving their opportunities, and from 
their present exertion are deriving a present benefit, and laying up for 
themselves a rich possession of intellectual strength and activity. A 
college education is generally considered a great desideratum, and 
many a father is taxing heavily his resources that his son may acquire 
that intangible, yet precious possession, a well disciplined mind. In- 
tellectual developement is one of the—here some practical man inter- 
rupts—“ is a sort of monomania with which you all, President, Fac- 
ulty, and students, are possessed. It is a malaria which taints your 
College atmosphere, a thick vapor through which you Jook at men of 
the outside world, a miasma which destroys your practical sense and 
usefulness. You burrow during four of the best years of your life 
among the musty manuscripts of antiquity ; you dry up the fountains 
of youth on such miserable fossils as Geology and Mathematics; and 
when you are pronounced perfect and complete, you are nothing more 
or less than collections of dry bones, unfit to live among living men.” 
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The value of the contents of the text-books is sometimes taken to 
represent the aggregate of the student’s attainments, and he may 
thus have a fearful balance against him. Another, in considering the 
benefits of the study of the classics, finds that an acquaintance with 
them is of occasional assistance in understanding historical allusions, 
and in fully comprehending the King’s English. He can go no farther, 
and as with a puzzled air he wonders why they have been so 
extensively studied for many ages, some one suggests “ mental disci- 
pline ;” but the answer is, “ Better tell that to the marines.” Thus 
would they expose the folly of our course, the vanity of our hopes, 
and the fruitlessness of our efforts, and urge us to seek a more use- 
ful, practical employment among the sons of men. Thus would our 
glory be turned to shame, and the great reward of a disciplined, 
developed mind, for which we have given study and toil, be made to 
appear a fiction, a mere illusion. 

Not eveything beautiful finds a ready acknowledgment. In vain 
Nature opens her untold treasures, and appeals to the eye which finds 
no delight in anything untouched by Midas, or the heart which cannot 
rise to such pure enjoyment. Not every noble act can with certainty 
escape misconstruction ; for the mind may be warped with prejudice, 
blinded by passion, or even be so unfortunately constituted that it is 
incapable of appreciation. Where the finer, higher qualities have 
failed to take root, or have been choked and overrun by those of ranker 
growth, there is occasion for sorrow. Those who krow by rich expe- 
rience the enjoyments and blessings of a nature with such perfection 
as is possible in mortals, may well pity those who are not likewise 
endowed. If, however, they cannot understand wherein they are un- 
fortunate, they but give another evidence of their infirmity. 

In process of time may it be so ordained that there be no perverted 
tastes, no distorted images, that everything beautiful, noble, just, and 


good be rightly esteemed, and that reality coincide with ideal perfec- 
tion. 


“ And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 
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In Memoriam Amici. 
Ir has been the privilege of Yale College to give up a number of 
| the best of her younger sons as free offerings to the cause of her 
country. They are a costly offering,—costly to herself, and to the 
coming generation,—but not to be withheld or repented of, for the 
giving them blesses both giver and receiver. It involves no invidious 
a comparison to say that of all these, none has been a greater loss to 
a the College, in the view of those best able to judge his worth, than 
the latest,—that of Capt. Wm. Wheeler, of the 13th N. Y. Indepen- 
; dent Light Artillery. On the afternoon of the 22d of June (Presen- 
tation Day,) in the battle of Culp’s Farm, near Marietta, Ga., while 
in the active and efficient discharge of duty, he was struck by a rebel 
sharpshooter in the left breast, and died instantly. It seems fitting 
that his character should be noticed in these pages, whose intellectual 
life and interests centered so largely in the College. His life was cut 
or off almost before he had opportunity to distinguish himself in any 
kos ae other field, yet not before he had sufficiently developed his mind to 
to show that its strongest impulse was in the direction of elegant 
scholarship, towards a university life. 
Will Wheeler, as we called him, graduated in 1855, and it is safe 
to say that no man ever went through his course here with a more 
thorough enjoyment and improvement of the four years. He entered 
5 into all forms of activity and happiness that our dear old College 
a afforded, with a most enthusiastic soul, all, I should say, except one 
; and that the least valuable one, that of College politics, with which 
he had little or nothing to do. All forms of physical exercise were 
Bas his delight, and in boxing, boating, running, and throwing he was 
- famous. Though the youngest in the Class, graduating at nineteen, 
a he was of good rank in scholarship, and stood sixteenth in a Class of 
ninety-one. This was, in his case, far from representing the real 
amount of work or acquisition in College. He had studied German a 
little before coming here, and while here familiarized himself with 
much of the literature of that language, reading extensively also in 
the higher field of English poetry and fiction. At the same time he 
l was a zealous member of the several societies which he joined, and gave 
ay up no little time to them. From all this it was a natural consequence 
; | that he looked back upon College life with pleasure, and cherished 

always a warm love for the institution itself in its various parts, and 

for the city, which had now become his mother’s home. Of the many 

letters which I received from him in his absences from here, there is 
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scarcely one which does not contain some allusion to the quiet life of 
New Haven, and the “ dear old student-world from which I am now 
sometime an unwilling exile.” Another thing that shows this trait of 
attachment to the work of College life, is his study of the classics after 
graduating. Without giving a barren enumeration of the books that 
he read, I would mention the way in which he took up some of them. 
While he was a law student at Cambridge, and afterwards just begin- 
ning to practice in N. Y., he translated the Electra of Sophocles with 
me, each of us writing out a translation of one hundred lines or so, 
with notes, and transmitting it to the other by mail, with comments 
on the portion last received. His notes and translation show how re- 
markably he entered into the spirit of the author and appropriated his 
words. Then in the army, among the few books he could take with 
him into his tent life, one was a Tauchnitz Horace, which he read . 
and remembered so as to quote or refer to at any moment. He often 
used this memory of the classic languages to parody or apply their 
phrases in the most humorous way. He tells in a letter how, mind- 
ful of the donkeys in Italy, he once in New York poked the donkey 
of a “vendress” of oranges, “Ad9pn xpordaov,” to make him bray. 
Or in speaking of his feeling in battle, he says, “I have also observed 
the truth of Horace’s assertion, 
“Mors et fugacem persequitur virum, 
Nec parcit imbellis juvente 
Poplitibus timidoque tergo,” 

for nothing was more usual than for a shell to strike in the battery, 
cut a furrow alongside my foot, and then, making a high ricochet in 
the air, come down several hundred feet to the rear and cut some 
cowardly skedaddler right in two, a fate which he would probably 
have escaped if he had stood up to his work.” The same readiness 
and aptness of quotation was an ornament of his conversation always. 

I wish I could give to the present readers of the Magazine, some 
idea of the nobler traits also of our dear friend’s character. Brave, 
generous, self-forgetting, quick tempered, placable, pure in life and 
heart, full of high impulses,—he was as chivalrous as any knight of 
the middle ages, and cherished besides an intelligent and humble 
piety beyond the reach of those times. He reminded one often of 
Sir Lancelot, often of Sir Galahad, those types of English ideal 
knighthood. Or rather, to any one who had read Charles Kings- 
ley’s “ Amyas Leigh,”—Will’s own favorite novel,—the character of 
that hero would be the best representation I have seen in literature, 
of him whose loss we mourn. His friendship is one of the greatest 
blessings Yale College has given to me. L. R. P. 
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Schiller’s “William Cell.” 


ScHILLER was scarcely more fortunate in the execution of his work, 
than in the choice of his subject. What more appropriate field for 
the display of heroism, than the smiling scenery, and freedom-inspir- 
ing mountains of Switzerland? What character more deserving the 
song of the poet, than the simple, noble Tell? The man of action, 
of single purpose, and devoted life. What achievement worthier the 
pen, than the liberation of a country? Nor has the poet fallen below 
his theme. Whatever may be its faults as a drama fitted for the story, 
“ William Tell” occupies no mean place among the poetry of Schiller. 
Under his touch, the grandeur of Swiss scenery, the nobility of Swiss 
character is reflected in its true light, and we are taught to feel its value. 
As a description, it is faithful, vivid and interesting. Pen-painting 
has its variety of departments, just as much as has pencil-painting. 
And there are Raphaels and Turners among the poets. But Schil- 
ler touched only to perfect; and while we admire the hero, ‘Tell, true 
to the noble in humanity, we admire not less the scenery, painted true 
to nature, amid which he lived and acted. If the characters are ex- 
pressive, the back-ground is no less so, and together they render the 
picture perfect. We cannot pass unnoticed the picturesque and ap- 
propriate scene which opens the Drama. It is laid on a high, rocky 
shore, on the lake of the four Cantons, opposite Schwitz. The lake 
forms a bay in the land; with a Cottage nestling near the shore. Over 
the lake are seen the green meadows, villages, and farm-houses of 
Schwitz, lighted by the sun. On the left rises the peaks of the 
Haken, surrounded by clouds. On the right, in the distance, the snow 
mountains. Across the quiet lake is borne the song of the fisher boy :— 

“The lakes smiling waters to bathing invite: 
On the green shore the boy slumbers lost in delight, 
For the music he hears 
Ts of lutes soft and sweet, 
Or the voice of Angels 
Who in Paradise meet.” 
Then breaks in the song of the Shepherd from the mountain :— 


“Ye meadows farewell! 

Ye green sunny pastures! 

The shepherd must leave you, 

The summer is gone. 
We shall hither return, the mountains among, 
When the cuckoo calls, with the birds early song, 
When the vales their fresh vestures of flowers display, 
And the fountains burst forth in the sunshine of May.” 
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Then, in contrast to these tuneful songs, there come from the cliffs 
the hoarse notes of the Chamois hunter :— 


“The heights are thundering, and trembles the bridge, 
But nought scares the hunter on yon dizzy ridge: 
O’er mountains of ice 
Undaunted he goes, 

Where spring never blossoms, 

And flower never blows. 

Below him an ocean of mist from his ken 
Conceals in its darkness the dwellings of men. 
Thro’ the rents of clouds only 

The dim world is seen, 

Deep under the vapour 

The vallies of green.” 

This scene is beautiful in conception, and may be said to explain 
the whole drama. Not more quiet was the blue lake, and the green 
pastures, than Switzerland at the opening; but, e’er long, the hoarse 
cry of the tyrant man-hunter echoes across the land, rousing free- 
men to arms. And not less fearless than the hunter on the Alps 
did they nobly do and die that Swiss Liberty might live. There are 
many other scenes in the drama, of equal beauty with this, but we 
mention but one more. 

It is the meeting-place of the conspirators——A meadow on the edge 
of the lake, shut in on all sides by the snow-capped mountains. The 
clear moonlight enlivens the scene, and over the lake is stretched a 
lunar rainbow. Clear and still, it is a fitting place for noble thought, 
and grandeur of action seems prompted by every mountain peak. 
Here devoted men, few in numbers, but mighty in purpose, join hands, 
and swear by the “ Eternal stars” to be faithful to country, God and 
truth— 


“_their dearest treasures to defend,— 
Their wives, their children, and their native land.”— 
Well did they redeem their pledge, and gain immortality. 

As far as the plot is concerned, we can claim for “ William Tell” 
no great excellence. The plot of conspirators has been used so often 
as the ground-work of fiction, that it has grown common. So much 
the more merit, then, to the author who can interest us by his style 
and his sentiments, without the additional stimulus of curiosity. 

Throughout the work, there are some passages of the truest elo- 
quence. Indeed, Schiller has been accused of sacrificing naturalness, 
to beauty of style, and of putting into the mouths of some of his 
characters, expressions more befitting the poet himself. Yet, if a lit- 
tle overwrought, there is still much of nature in that burst of sorrow 
which Melcthal utters, on learning that his father had lost his eyes. 
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“Oh! tis a noble, noble gift of heaven, 
The gift of light.—Each being lives on light, 
And all creation feels its gladdening power! 
The plants themselves turn joyful to the light: 
And he amidst the night must groping sit 
Of an eternal darkness. 
To die,—is nothing,—nothing! but to live 
And not to see,—is misery indeed! 
I have two glistening eyes, and cannot give 
One to my poor blind father,—not a ray,— 
The faintest glimmering of that flood of light, 
Which bursts upon my eyes in dazzling splendor.” 


Surely, there is nothing unnatural here, nothing overwrought. The 
gift, so little valued when in our possession, renders us only too con- 
scious of his worth when lost. The son, in his filial affection, feels 
the father’s grief. And in the full consciousness that it was in his 
defence he lost his sight, he mourns his inability to repay the sacri- 
fice. If it is the language that is not true to nature, then may we 
throw aside Schiller, and Shakespeare too, for never man spake as 
they wrote. 

Who can help feeling the energy, the burning eloquence of these 
words? 


“ Alas, my old blind father! 
Thou canst no more behold the day of freedom ; 
But thou shalt hear it. When from Alp to Alp 
The beacon fires throw up their flaming signs, 
And the proud castles of the tyrants fall, 
Into thy cottage shall the Switzer burst, 
Bear the glad tidings to thine ear, and o’er 
Thy darkened way shall Freedom's radiance pour.” 


Blind, he might yet Aear the song of rejoicing at his country’s libe- 
ration. Enslaved, he might yet be free; and consoling himself with 
the thought that such joys could soothe ail grief, Melcthal’s faith in 
final triumph was offered to cheer the old man’s gloom. In these 
lines there breathes the spirit of filial love, of noble sentiment, and 
waiting, trusting faith. They are the poor man’s testimony to the 
value of Liberty. 

Again, what more touching than the address of Gertrude to her hus- 
band, Stauffacher, when she perceives that his mind is burthened by 
the weight of some care? The anxieties of conjugal attachment 
have never been better portrayed than in this character of the tender 
and resolute Gertrude. Yet, with all her love for husband, that for 
country and freedom is the stronger, and she could willingly see him 
die, if it be but nobly. It is unnecessary to speak of the main inci- 
dent in the play. Every one is familiar with the story of Tell, and 
his boy—and every one feels the beauty of the scene, and sympathizes 
in the final triumph. 
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But, after all, the crowning excellence of “ William Tell” is the 
manly sentiment which it embodies. ‘Tell claims our admiration at 
every new step taken, because he is the simple man of deeds, unused 
to boasting, but in action never backward. As he says himself :— 

“T was not born to ponder and select; 
But when your course of action is resolved, 
Then call on Tell, you shall not find him fail.” 

And Tell’s nobility is the more apparent, because exerted in a noble 
cause. His companions, like himself, are devoted men, and from the 
oldest to the younges:, number among them not a single traitor. Indeed, 
such scenery as Switzerland’s, never nourishes traitors, but leaves it 
to the enervating influence of more Southern climes. 

There is one more address that we cannot help quoting. As true 
now as then, and then as now, it is one of the axioms of Nature, ex- 
pressed in the most beautiful way : — 

“Yes! tyrant power has limits! When the oppress’d 
No longer can fiud justice, when the load 
No longer can be borne,—with trusting spirit, 
He springs from earth to heaven, and downward brings 
Those rights which hang adove, inalienable, 
And indestructible as are the stars. 
Nature’s primeval law returns again, 
Where man stands in his native strength alone 
Opposed to man, and as a last resort, 
When other means have failed, within his hand 
Is placed the sword.” 

It is the doctrine of our Declaration of Independence—the doctrine 
that to-day is costing blood and treasure. Would that every man of 
us were a Tell, then Treason could be but short-lived. 1. D. 


Memorabilia Palensia. 


Bristed Scholarship. 

The Bristed Scholarship, made vacant by the death of Walter H. Smyth, of the 
Class of ’63, has been recently awarded to FREDERICK N. Jupson, of Bridgeport, 
Ct., Class of 1867. 

Sophomore Declamation Prizes. 

The annual Prizes for excellence in Declamation in the Sophomore Class, have 

been awarded as follows: 


FIRST DIVISION. SECOND DIVISION. THIRD DIVISION. 
, Theodore A. Lord, Levi C. Wade 
©, F. V. D. Garretson. John H. Wood. 
2d, Edmund Coffin. John M. Hall. W. Yount 


3d, George F. Darrell. Edward E. Goodrich. Charles M. Southgate. 
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Beethoven Society. 

At a meeting of the Beethoven Society, held in the President’s Lecture Loom: 
July 7th, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Artuur A. BARROWS. 

Vice President—Cuar.es N. TAaIntTor. 

Treasurer—HeENnry B. MEAD. 

Secretary—F. V. D. GARRETSON. 

Librarian—Tuomas H. Ropman. 

1st Pianist—Cuares 

2d Stecwart SPEAR. 


For some reason the Rehearsals of this Society, which in the past has done so 
much towards keeping alive in college an interest in the cultivation of a correct 
musical taste, have during the year just closed been very thinly attended. We trust 
that upon the election of the present incumbent to the Presidency, a fresh interest 
may be awakened in this, the only musical society in College—and such success 
attend it, that the coming year may not pass without our having the pleasure of 


listening to one concert from “ Beethoven.” This Society should be enthusiastically 
sustained. 


Our Volunteers. 

The following individuals, members of the Class of ’65, have volunteered their 
services in the cause of the national Government for one hundred days, and en- 
listed into the 42d Mass. Regiment, which has been recruiting at Worcester, Mass. 
They are men of such prominence and well-known ability throughout the college 
world, that we cannot pass this act of patriotism unnoticed. 


John L. Ewell, Marshall R. Gaines, 

Payson Merrill, William Stocking, 

Charles E. Smith, Charles H. Gaylord. 
Obituary. 


Ata meeting of the Class of ’67, Yale College, July 14, 1864, the following res- 
olutions were passed: 

Whereas, It has seemed best to our Heavenly Father to deprive us of our es- 
teemed companion and classmate, CLARENCE DARLING; and, 

Whereas, We deeply mourn the loss of one so universally respected for his fine 
talents, gentlemanly qualities, and true Christian character; therefore, 

Resolved, That this, the second death with which our Class has been visited in 
the past year, depriving us as it does of so valued a friend, be recognized as a les- 
son from an All-Wise Providence. 

Resolved, That in him we lose one of our most gifted members; one who was an 
universal favorite, and whose life gave evidence of the depth and purity of his 
Christian character. 

Resolved, That feeling our own loss deeply, to his sorrowing relatives and friends, 
whose bright expectations are so suddenly destroyed, and whose affections have 
received so severe a blow, we extend all the sympathy which can come from at- 
tached classmates. 

Resolved, That in token of our loss and sorrow, the Class wear the badge of 
mourning for thirty days. 
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Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the daily papers and Yale Lite- 
rary Magazine, and that copies thereof be sent to his friends. 


In behalf of the Class, 
©. T. COLLINS, 
J. G. FLANDERS, 
E. REYNOLDS, { Committee. 
G. L. WRIGHT, 


> 


Gvitor's Table. 


WERE we inclined to believe in the personality of the “ Fates,” we should most 
certainly at the present time regard them as ill-omened monsters, without an atom 
of compassion and wholly inexorable. In spite of prayers and imprecations the 
unlucky copper would turn up “ tails,” and we, in the face of a languishing atmos- 
phere, severe examinations, with conditions in prospective, are compelled to present 
not only before our regular subscribers to the Lit., but also before the many whom 
Commencement week assembles around our “ Alma Mater ” forty pages of instructive 
and entertaining literature. How well we have succeeded we leave others to 
decide, and when deciding, Reader, just place yourself for a brief space, if possible, 
in our position and we abide your judgement. The form of a Problem will best lead 
you to appreciate somewhat our feelings afew days since. Given, fifteen “ civil 
days,”—three quires of large size letter paper,—three daily recitations—and four 
term examinations to wade through,—thermometer at 90° in the shade—not an 
idea in the head, much less one upon paper, to estimate the “ mean time ” required 
to be spent in the preparation of the August number of the “Lit.” We have 
solved the problem to our sorrow and entire satisfaction, and are ready to compare 
Tesults with any one who may be mathematician enough to desire a knowledge of 
it. Without jesting, or fault finding, however, we must express at the outset of 
this rambling conversation, our heartfelt gratitude to those who have so self-deny- 
ingly come forward to our assistance in this hour of pressing need. The well worn 
adage “ A friend in need is a friend indeed,” has been more deeply riveted into our 
belief than ever before. Thanks alone cannot express our gratitude. 

Our printers, though usually the most accomodating of men, have necessarily 
limited our “ Table” to the short space of a page and a half, and have given us 
just one hour before placing it in the hands of the “devil,” ready for type. What 
therefore we say must be said quickly and in a few words. 

As regards College matters generally, nothing startling has transpired during 
the month past. The new Seniors have donned, as far as is possible, senior dignity, 
which to all appearances fits gracefully. The Juniors have just celebrated at Savin 
Rock the passage of that dreaded “Bore,” “ Biennial,” and have before them the 
happy prospect of jolly Junior year,” with its comparative ease andluxury. Soph. 
omores are actively engaged in doing the polite to every one who may present him- 
self within a mile of College grounds who has the least appearance of being a 
“Sub Fresh.” They do it, too, to perfection. With the near approach of the Uni- 
versity Boat Race at Worcester, the interest in what may be the result is becoming 
intense. Harvard boys are of course confident, as usual, of victory, while “ Yale ” 
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men are by no means dispirited at the anticipated issue. Bets, we understand, are 
freely offered by “ Harvard,” at the rate of five dollars to three. A fine chance, we 
think, ishere presented to make a handsome speculation. If we were in the habit 
of betting, we should feel like staking our pile at once. Our sturdy crews have 
already gone to Worcester to pass the week previous to the day of the Race in 
drilling and pulling over the course. The Harvard crews have already been in 
training at Worcester for some time. We hope there willbe present a large repre- 
sentation from “ Yale” to congratulate our triumphant crews, and helpto swell the 
peans of victory. Harvard will be on hand in force. Let “ Yale” not be out- 
done in numbers or interest. 

The campaigns of the “Brothers in Unity ” and Linonia” are progressing quietly 
as yet. We have heard some intimations from certain Linonians, that all the men 
intending to come to College were already pledged. If such is the case, little work 
remains to be done, and much of the usual excitement and tumult will be done away 
with. The class of ’67 exhibit a praiseworthy enthusiasm, in their efforts to pre- 
vent a single individual Freshman from visiting New Haven without the correct 
“papers.” Every train-and boat for the last fortnight, we believe, has not escaped 
their scrutiny. 

Commencement week will present a programme similar to that of preceding 
years, with no great novelty to attract the masses. To all appearances, this annual 
reunion is being surpassed in interest, at least among the younger portion of grad- 
uates and among strangers, by Presentation week, which presents by far the 
greater variety, and novelty of entertainment. 

We had intended to present to our readers in this number of the “ Lit.” the 
remaining incidents of “ The Cruise of the Spark,” but with so many editorial 
duties pressing upon our time in connection with examinations, what more could 
we have done? We dislike toleave a work begun, in such an unfinished state, and 
shall hereafter resume our story. G.... n will then not be forgotten. 

Our “ devil” interrupts us with “ Time’s up,” and so we must take our leave of 
our readers “double quick.” Vacation is upon us and is welcomed by all most 
heartily. We trust it may prove a seven weeks of uninterrupted happiness, with 
no sadness to mar its enchantment. 


To Undergraduates. 


Ty accordance with annual custom, the Board of Editors hereby offer for compe- 
tition the Yale Literary Prize, consisting of a gold medal, valued at twenty-five 
dollars. Each contestant must comply with the following conditions. He must 
be a member of the Academical Department and a subscriber to the “ Lit;” his 
essay must be a prose article, not exceeding ten pages of the Magazine; it must 
be signed by an assumed name and accompanied by a sealed envelope containing 
the writer’s real name; and must be sent to the undersigned on or before Satur- 
day, Oct. 15th. The Committee of Award will consist of two resident graduates 
and the Chairman of the Board, who will keep inviolably secret the names of the 
competitors until the prize has been awarded, 

T. BULKLEY, 
Chairman Board of Editors. 
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NEW GOODS AND STYLES! 


AT THE 


Model Clothing Store! 


T. L. KINGSLEY & SON, 
255 CHAPEL ST., 255 


Have just opened a Large Stock of Clothing 
for the Summer Trade, 


As Good as Custom Work, 


—FOR— 


(6-ONE-HALF THE PRICE !.g§ 


FINE BLACK COATS, of every variety. 

FINE FROCK COATS, and ENGLISH WALKING COATS, 
of dark and light color. Also, SKELETON SACKS, for the hot 
weather. 

A large assortment of PANTS and VESTS, for the Summer and 
Autumn trade, of the most fashionable style. 

BOYS’ CLOTHING always on hand. 

FURNISHING GOODS.—We have just received a splendid 
stock of Furnishing Goods, of the latest and most desirable styles. 

tf NO SLOP WORK IS ALLOWED in KINGSLEY & 
SON’S STORE. Call and examine tlteir ample and beautiful stock 
of Goods. 


Prices marked in Plain Figures on every Garment! 
One Price to all---No Deviation. 
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JOHNSON & BROTHER, 


DEALERS IN 


Fine Groceries & Provisions, 
Choice Family avd Pastry Flour, 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


WINGS, LIQUORS & GIGARS, 
246 State Street, 


Corner of Court Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE COLLEGE BOOKSTORE! 


THOMAS H. PEASE, 


Bookseller and Stationer ! 


And Agent for all Reviews, Magazines, the New York Dailies, and 
the Weekly Newspapers, generally. The New York Dailies, &c., will 
be delivered, by faithful carriers, at the rooms of subscribers. 


Fine STEEL ENGRAVINGS of the following members of the 
Faculty, viz :—Pres’t Wvolsey, Profs. Noah Porter, Dana, Thacher, 
Silliman, Hadley, Whitney, together with Profs. Goodrich, Olmstead, 
and Larned, deceased. Also, a fine “VIEW OF YALE COL- 
LEGE.” Price 50 cents each. A deduction when full sets are taken. 


“Prof. Fisher’s Historical Discourse” on the College Church.— 
Price 50 cents. 


“THE SONGS OF YALE.” New edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged by the addition of many New and Popular Songs. With a 
historical introduction. Edited by Edward C. Porter, Class of 1858. 
Price 40 cents. 


THOMAS H. PEASE, 
323 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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HENRY 8S. JOHNSON. HAROLD S. C. JOHNSON. 
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New Haven Hotel, New Haven, Ct..------S. Ww. ALLIS, Proprietor. 


THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


The Students of Pale College. 


The Twentry-Ninru Vo.vume of this Magazine commenced with 


October, 1863. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students. 


In the Memoranitta YAvenst it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, péyable in advance. Single numbers, 
25 cents each; for sale at 24 South Middle. 


« 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained by applying to 
the Editors. 


*.* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed to the “ Eprrors oF THE 
Yave Lirerary Magazine,” New Haven, Conn 
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